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Abstract: 

The salvation of the patricidal king Ajatasatru is a recurring theme in Indian Buddhist 
traditions. The present article provides a survey of both narrative and non-narrative sources 
related to this theme. In terms of narrative sources, there are at least five groups of stories 
illustrating the repentance and/or salvation of Ajatasatru in Indian Buddhist literature. Among 
them, prophecies of his future buddhahood or pratyekabuddhahood are the most significant, 
which demonstrate the temporary nature of karmic obstacles to spiritual growth, the salvific 
power of the Buddha (or the bodhisattva Mafijusr1), the efficacy of the Buddhist Dharma, and 
the overwhelmingly positive nature of Buddhist soteriology. In terms of non-narrative (or 
more precisely, scholastic or expository) sources, the “Abhidharma-mahdavibhdsd, the 
"Sarvastivadavinayavibhdsd, the Karmavibhanga, the Tarkajvala and “Sitrdlamkara- 
vrttibhasya all speak about the mitigation or elimination of Ajatasatru’s punishment in hell. 
These non-narrative sources suggest that some Buddhist philosophers in ancient India took 
the salvation of Ajatasatru seriously and exploited this theme in diverse ways for the sake of 
scholastic argumentation. 
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1. Introduction 

Buddhist stories from various sources tell us that soon after the death of his father, King 
Ajatasatru of Magadha remorsefully confessed his crime of patricide to the Buddha and 
subsequently became one of the Buddha’s foremost lay disciples. Given that patricide is one 
of the five most heinous crimes according to Buddhist ethics — namely, the “crimes of 
immediate karmic retribution [of descent into hell in the next life]” (@nantaryakarma)' — 
questions such as what spiritual status a committer of this crime could reach and whether or 
how he could ultimately attain liberation have significant implications for Buddhist 
soteriology. Although Indian Buddhist authors generally agreed that after having visited the 
Buddha (or encountered a deputy of the Buddha) Ajatasatru was psychologically relieved of 
the anguish of guilt and the fear of hell, they nonetheless differed greatly in determining the 
spiritual and karmic benefits gained by him. The benefits mainly cover three aspects: his 


The completion of this article was sponsored by the National Social Science Foundation of China under 
Grant No. 2018VJX071, and by Tsinghua University Initiative Scientific Research Program (No. 
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' For a detailed study of the five Gnantarya crimes, see Silk 2007. 
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immediate spiritual attainment during his visit to the Buddha, the mitigation or elimination of 
his infernal punishment in the next life, and his eventual spiritual attainment in the future. For 
instance, the Pali Samannaphalasutta says that while listening to the Buddha’s sermon, 
Ajatasattu fails to attain the Dhamma-eye (dhammacakkhu), the basic insight into the 
Buddhist Truths, precisely due to his patricide.* In contrast, the “Ajdtasatrukaukrtyavinodana 
(henceforth AjJKV), the oldest extant Mahayana text dealing with his salvation, tells us that 
having heard the bodhisattva Mafijusri’s exposition of emptiness (siinyata), AjataSatru attains 
the “conforming acceptance of factors of existence” (‘dnulomika[dharma]ksanti | dnulomiki 
[dharma] ksanti).? The “Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana predicts that Ajatasatru will be reborn in 
hell but will feel no pain there, after which he will rise from hell and eventually attain 
buddhahood. On the other hand, both the 5th-century Pali commentator Buddhaghosa and the 
11th-century Sanskrit poet Ksemendra agreed that AjataSatru will attain pratyekabuddhahood 
in the future.’ 

An examination of how and why Buddhist authors’ disagreed on the benefits Ajatasatru 
has gained through contact with the Buddha (or with a deputy of the Buddha, such as 
Majfyusr1) may open windows not only into their attitudes toward saving this archetypal 
criminal in particular, but also into their understandings of karmic responsibility and spiritual 
liberation in general. Further, since whatever benefits assigned to Ajatasatru can only make 
full sense against certain narrative or doctrinal backgrounds, an examination of this kind may 
also help us appreciate the multiple ways in which the salvation of Ajatasatru is placed in 
different contexts and the specific meanings it embodies. The “Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana 
mentioned above provides a telling example in this regard, where the thorough salvation of 
Ajatasatru by Mafyusri, as Harrison and Hartmann rightly put it, demonstrates “the capacity 
of the perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamita) and insight into emptiness (sunyata) to 
radically transform suffering consciousness into awakening.”° 

To be sure, the salvation of one guilty of an dnantarya crime is not something novel in 
Indian Buddhist soteriology. Jonathan A. Silk notes, “Crimes such as the sins of immediate 
retribution are serious...but the tradition appears to be (nearly) unanimous in considering that 
they do not result in one’s permanent estrangement from ultimate awakening, bodhi or 


DN | 86,2-5. 

See T. 627 (xv) 422b8 (judn xia): KIIBFKA; D 216, mdo sde, Tsha 252a4; S 223, mdo sde, Za 325a2: stong 

pa nyid kyi rjes su ‘thun pa’i bzod pa (‘siinyatanulomika/ki ksanti). However, the earliest Chinese translation of 
the AjJKV speaks of AjataSatru’s attainment of “joyful and faithful acceptance [of factors of existence]” (T. 626 
[xv] 401b13 [judn xia]: Pre fa 4; 404b14-15: KE fH A). The conforming intellectual receptivity to states of 
existence (Gnulomika[dharma]ksanti | anulomikit [dharma]ksanti) — or as Lamotte (1944-1980: IV.1789; V. 
2380) renders it, “conviction préparatoire” — is a feature realized by a bodhisattva at the sixth bhumi (“stage”) 
toward buddhahood according to the Dasabhimikasitra (Kondo 1936: 96.12—13; Strauch 2010: 38), or at the 
seventh bhiimi according to the Saramgamasamadhisiitra (Lamotte 1965: 162 n. 119 = 1998: 145). 
* For Buddhaghosa’s prophecy of Ajatasattu’s paccekabuddhahood, see Sv 238,5—13 (tr. Wu 2014: 155). For 
Ksemendra’s prophecy of his pratyekabuddhahood, see Das and Vidyabhitisana 1888-1918: I. 1083.5—6, verse 
46: pratyekabuddhas tvam rajan kalena kstnakilvisah | bhavisyasi vivekena krtalokah sanaih sanaih || “O King, 
you will become a pratyekabuddha. Your guilt will be extinguished in due time. By means of seclusion, 
gradually, gradually, you will attain [spiritual] illumination.” 

Ksemendra was a Vaisnava by faith but deeply influenced by Buddhism (see Mejor 1992: 2 n. 2). His 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata is a collection of poetic retellings of Buddhist stories largely — though not 
entirely — taken from the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya (see Panglung 1981: 209-210). 

Harrison and Hartmann 2000: 168. 
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nirvana.”’ In other words, most Indian Buddhist authors accepted the possibility of one guilty 
of an dnantarya crime attaining ultimate liberation. This is the case for all those who commit 
one or more of the five Gnantarya crimes. What is interesting about Ajatasatru is that he is 
not only a committer of an Gnantarya crime, but also an eminent lay disciple of the Buddha. 
He is acclaimed as a model of rootless faith in a number of Buddhist texts.’ According to 
Buddhaghosa, there is no ordinary worldly man as faithful as Ajatasattu.’ The transformation 
from an archetypal villain into a great devotee of the Buddha is the most fascinating trait of 
AjataSatru in Indian Buddhism. Thus his personality is a unique combination of two almost 
contradictory identities — the identities as a paradigmatic sinner and as an exemplary 
Buddhist updsaka."° 

To thoroughly save Ajatasatru — which is to say, to deliver him from the cycle of 
rebirths — is not just to save a patricide, but to save one who transforms from a patricide into 
a model updsaka in the same lifetime. Given this transformation, the salvation of Ajatasatru 
provides a convenient platform for Buddhist authors to express their ideas on how to balance 
the workings of karma and other factors (for instance, the salvific power of the Buddha, the 
efficacy of the Buddhist Dharma, the merit of Buddhist faith, the role of repentance, etc.), 
thereby to illustrate their different soteriological emphases. Indian Buddhist authors did not 
share the same opinion on whether to have Ajatasatru saved from samsdara, or how to have 
him saved, even though they may have agreed on the possibility of his ultimate liberation. 
There is a remarkable diversity both in Buddhist interpretations of the personality of 
Ajatasatru, and in Buddhist treatments to his sinful condition. In order to attain a more 
complete picture of the diverse ways in which Indian Buddhist authors dealt with the theme 
of the salvation of AjataSatru, we need to take an overview of all relevant Buddhist narrative 
and non-narrative sources. In what follows, I will first introduce narrative sources concerning 
the salvation of Ajatasatru, and will then proceed to examine non-narrative (or more 
precisely, scholastic, expository or philosophical) sources related to this theme. 


2. An Overview of Narrative Sources on the Salvation of AjataSatru 


There is a very rich body of Buddhist literature dealing, at various levels of detail, with King 


Silk 2007: 273 (parentheses in original). 

For an overview of Indian Buddhist sources on AjataSatru’s rootless faith, see Wu 2016: 105-111. 

See Sv 610,23—24: sakko aha bhante puthujjano nama ajatasattuna samo saddho n’atthi na so mama 
vacanam karissati (“Sakka said, ‘Sir, there is no ordinary man as faithful as Ajatasattu. He will not follow my 
word’). See also Sv 238,10—-11: pothujjanikaya saddhaya samannagato nama imina rannd sadiso nama nahosi 
(“Indeed, no one endowed with the faith of ordinary people was equal to this king [Ajatasattu]”). The term 
puthujjana (“ordinary, worldly man’’) refers here to “a follower of the Buddha...who has not achieved progress, 
who has not truly understood the teaching” (see Cone 2020: 500, s.v.), namely one who has not attained 
sotapatti or stream-entry. 

Two other notorious sinners (both monks) guilty of dnantarya crimes are also featured in Indian Buddhist 
literature: Devadatta, who is said to have committed three Gnantarya crimes including creating a schism in the 
Samgha, wounding the Buddha, and killing the arhati Utpalavarna (Lamotte 1944-1980: II. 868-876; 
Mukherjee 1966: 45—94, 125-126; Bareau 1991: 97-100, 120, 122), and Mahadeva, the putative instigator of 
the schism between the Mahasamghikas and the Sthaviras, who is also said to have committed three dnantarya 
crimes including patricide, matricide, and killing an arhat (Silk 2009: 17—20, 38-57). In Sinhalese Buddhism, 
the Culavamsa (Geiger 1925: XXXVIII 80-XXXIX 59 [text]; 1929: 38-50 [tr.]) speaks about King Kassapa I, 
who is said to have committed patricide and later repented (DPPN, I. 548-549, s.v. 12. Kassapa; Obeyesekere 
1989: 246-251; 1990: 174-180). But there is no mention of his change into a Buddhist upasaka. 
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AjataSatru’s repentance, his transformation into a Buddhist updsaka, his future rebirths, and/ 
or eventual awakening. The Indian Buddhist narrative cycle of the salvation of Ajatasatru 
basically comprises five subcycles: (1) stories of his repentance for the patricide and 
conversion by the Buddha (i.e., the frame story of the Sramanyaphalasitra and its 
adaptations); (2) stories of his repentance for the patricide and conversion by someone other 
than the Buddha; (3) stories of his conversion unrelated to his repentance for the patricide; (4) 
prophecies of his future rebirths and pratyekabuddhahood; (5) prophecies of his future 
rebirths and buddhahood. The table below offers an outline of the five subcycles and their 
corresponding textual sources. 


Table 1: The Narrative Cycle of the Salvation of AjataSatru in Indian Buddhism 


Ajatasatru’s Repentance and His Conversion by the Buddha: Five Versions (1-5) 
and Three Adaptations (6-8) of the Frame Story of the Sramanyaphalasiitra 


Part of the Samghabhedavastu of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan versions"! 

Shaménguo jing? ERE (“Scripture on the Fruits of Sramana-hood”) in the 
Chinese version of the Dirghdgama (DAc 27)" 


Jizhiguo jing X56 54K (“Scripture on the Fruits of Being a “Samana/ Samana,” 


Untitled sitra in the Chinese version of the Ekottarikagama (EAc 43.7) 


: 7 = X 14 
Paccuppannavatthu of the Sanjivajataka (Ja 1 508,9-510,11) 
Paccuppannavatthu of the Samkiccajataka (Ja V 261,32—263,2) 


8 Part of the Fanxing pin % {¥ fi (“Chapter on Pure Practice”) '° of the 
Mahaparinirvana-mahasitra (Chinese versions [T. 374 and T. 375], Tibetan 
version [D 119 / P 787/S 333] translated from T. 374)"° 


"For the Sanskrit text, see SBhV II 251.19-254.4 (tr. MacQueen 1988: 100-103); for the Tibetan 
counterpart, see D 1, ‘dul ba, Na 284b2-286a6; S 1, ‘dul ba, Na 392a5—394b7. Yijing#é}#’s translation of the 
Samghabhedavastu ends abruptly before the Buddha preaches a sermon to Ajatasatru (T. 1450 [xxiv] 206a4 
[juan 20]). It is unclear how the Indic original used by Yijing described Ajatasatru’s reaction to the Buddha’s 
sermon. 

2 See T. 1 (i) 109b12—109c21 (Gjudan 17); tr. Meisig 1987: 360-376; MacQueen 1988: 47-50. 

See T. 22 (i) 275c28-276b6; tr. Meisig 1987: 361-379; MacQueen 1988: 68-71. The Chinese jizhi #5 i 
(“one whose mind is tranquilized”) was most likely translated from a Prakrit form, either samana or Samana 
(Karashima 2016: 108-110). 

See T1905 (i1) 764a13—b11 Guan 39); tr. Meisig 1987: 358-371; MacQueen 1988: 87-89. There is no 
mention of Ajatasatru in the Sanskrit fragments of the EA from Gilgit, which consist entirely of sections of the 
nipdtas on ones and twos (Okubo 1982; Tripathi 1995: 120-218). No mention is made of him in the published 
fragments of the EA from the Berlin Turfan collection either (besides the references given in Allon [2001: 10- 
11] and Tripatht [1995: 19], see also SHT VI 1326, B1.178; SHT VIII 1829, 1957; SHT IX 2071; SHT X 3459; 
SHT XI 4542). 

'S- While the Sanskrit equivalent to fanxing #£{T could be either “brahmacarya or °caryd, the former is more 
common (cf. SWTF, vol. 19, p. 265, s.v. brahma-carya; Lamotte 1944-1980: I. 467; Olivelle 1993: 80 n. 22). 

'® See T. 374 (xii) 474a26485b11 (judn 19&20) = T. 375 (xii) 717a14-728c3 (judn 17&18). The story told in 
T. 374 is translated into Japanese and discussed in Sadakata 1986: 13-100, 185-227; for previous studies, see 
Hirakawa 1971: 2-5; Mochizuki 1988: 137-154; Radich 2011: 34-39; Granoff 2012: 203-210. On the complex 
textual history of the Mahdparinirvana-mahdasiitra (MPM), see Shimoda 1997: 155-235; Habata 2007: xxxiv— 
xlii (§§13-18); Radich 2015: 20-21. The southern Chinese recension T. 375 is a revision of the northern 
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Subcycle II |Ajatasatru’s Repentance and His Conversion by Someone Other Than the 
Buddha 

1 By an anonymous Buddhist monk: 
“Ajatasatrvavadana ascribed to Gopadatta (ca. 400-800)" 


By a Buddhist layman: 
Xidngxiang pin We & ih (“Chapter on Subjugating an Elephant”) of the Fo 
bénxing jing HhAS{T#K (“Scripture on the Buddha’s Former Deeds,” T. 193)'® 


3 By the elder Maudgalyayana: 
Tidoda ru diyu pin was A bhsikin (“Chapter on Devadatta’s Entering into Hell’’) 
:) 


of the Fé bénxing jing (T. 193)" 


By an anonymous Buddhist monk: 
Kalpadrumavadanamala no. 20 Srimatyavadana (“Story of Srimati)”° 


By the bodhisattva Lokesvara: 

Kalpadrumavadanamala no. 28 Ajdtasatruparidapitavadana (“Story of the 
Converted Ajatasatru’”) or Ajatasatruparibodhitavadana (“Story of the Exhorted 
Ajatasatru”)” 


Subcycle III | Ajatasatru’s Conversion Unrelated to His Repentance for the Patricide 


Related to Indra’s worship of the Buddha: 
Avadanasataka no.16 Pancavarsikavadana (“Story of the Quinquennial 
Festival”)* 


recension T. 374; the Tibetan translation (D 119 / S 333) was also based on T. 374. Thus neither T. 375 nor this 
Tibetan translation represents an independent witness. There is yet another Chinese translation (T. 376) and 
another Tibetan translation of the MPM (D 120 / S 179), both independently made from Indic originals. 
Hirakawa (1971: 2, 11 n. 5) notes that neither T. 376 nor the independent Tibetan translation (D 120 / S 179) 
contains much detail on Ajatasatru’s salvation. 

According to Hahn (1992: 17), the “Ajatasatravadana “was accessible only in the form of Rahula 
Sankrtyayana’s transcript of a fragmentary Sanskrit manuscript found in Tibet. The manuscript consists of five 
leaves, but since the final part of the story is missing neither the author nor the title of the legend is given.” 
Hahn (1981: 257-276) offers a revised edition of the “Ajdtasatravaddna based on Sankrtyayana’s transcript and 
other relevant sources. On the authorship of this work, its title reconstruction, as well as its structural and 
poetical features, see Hahn 1981: 242-256. On the date of Gopadatta, see Hahn 1992: 28. The 
"Ajdtasatrvavadana is listed in both Rahula Safkrtyayana’s and Frank Bandurski’s inventories of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Tibet (see Harrison 2014: 281). 

'® See T. 193 (iv) 93a9-95c13 (juan 5). The traditional attribution of T. 193 in seven fascicles to the Chinese 
translator Baoyan #%22 (376-449) is problematic. The Chi sdnzang jiji HH =jekal G2 compiled by Séngyou {i ti 
in 515 CE, which is usually deemed credible, mentions a Fo bénxing jing in five fascicles among anonymous 
scriptures (T. 2145 [lv] 21cl2 [juan 4]). Higata Rytsho (1966: 341) suggests that T. 193 may have been 
translated after Zhi Qian %X iff (fl. ca. 223-253) but before Kumarajiva (ca. 350-409); see also Willemen 2009: 
xv. Higata (1966: 341-344) further notes that while T. 193 shares with Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita many stanzas, 
its content clearly differs from that of the Buddhacarita. 

me STS 108 (iv) 98b29-103a7 (juan 6). 

0. This story is summarized in Mitra 1882: 300. 

This story is summarized in Mitra 1882: 303. According to Feer (1879: 304; 1979 [1891]: xxvi) and 
Filliozat (1941: 14, nos. 26-27), the manuscript of the Kalpadrumavadanamala in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
de France gives the title Ajatasatruparidapitavadana. This title reappears in Matsunami (1965: 231). However, 
the manuscript of the Kalpadrumavadanamala in the Cambridge University Library (MS Add.1590; Bendall 
1883: 131) gives the title Ajatasatruparibodhitavadana (see folio 269a7-8 at http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS- 
ADD-01590/541 [accessed 29 May 2022]). 

See Avs I 88—92; translated into French in Feer 1979 (1891): 72-76. For the Tibetan counterpart, see D 343, 
mdo sde, Am 46b2-49a4; S 252, mdo sde, Sha 70b4—73b7. In the Chinese version of the Avadanasataka (T. 200 
[iv] 210a22—c8 [juan 2]) the story appears as the 15th (rather than the 16th) chapter. Its content largely agrees 
with, but still differs from, that of the Sanskrit version. 
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Related to Indra’s worship of the Buddha: 
Kalpadrumavadanamala no. 24 Dharmabuddhinrpavadana (“Story of King 
Dharmabuddhi”), parallel to the Paficavarsikdvadana™ 


Related to the Buddha’s subjugation of a drunken elephant: 
Sh6ucdi zuixiang tidofit pin S¥ A WE R&R dil {Kh (“Chapter on Subjugating the 
Drunken Elephant Dhanapala”) of the Fé sudxing zan {i Fit {7 i (Chinese 


translation of the Buddhacarita, T. 192), and its counterpart in the Tibetan 
translation (D 4156 / P 5656)” 


Related to the Buddha’s subjugation of 500 drunken elephants: 
Fénnt pin 7% th (“Chapter on Anger”) of the Faju piyn jing T&T) Egy KE (T. 
211), partly parallel to the story above in T. 192” 


Related to the Buddha’s curing of a plague in Magadha: 
Part of the Bhaisajyavastu (“Section on Medicine”) of the Milasarvastivada 


Vinaya in Chinese and Tibetan versions~® 


Subcycle IV |Prophecies of Ajatasatru’s Future Rebirths and Eventual Pratyekabuddha-hood 


Part of Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Sadmannaphalasutta (Sv 237,23-— 
238,13) 


Part of an untitled sitra in the Chinese Ekottarikagama (EAc 38.11)” 


2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
3 


Ashéshiwdng wen wuni jing bi ATE EA) wt (“Scripture on King Ajatagatru’s 
Inquiry into the Five Most Heinous Crimes,” T. 508), containing a prophecy 
parallel to that found in EAc 38.11* 


3. The story is summarized in Feer 1979 (1891): 75—76; Mitra 1882: 301. Feer (1879: 304; 1979 [1891]: xxvi) 


gives the title Dharmabuddhinrpa; Filliozat (1941: 14) gives the title Dharmabuddhanrpa. According to the 
Cambridge MS Add.1590 (folio 235b1 at http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01590/470 [accessed 14 
October 2016]), the title reads Dharmabuddhinrpavadana. The story mentions a king (one of the Buddha’s past 
existences) named Dharmabuddhi. On the correspondence between this story and the Pancavarsikavadana of 
the Avadanasataka, see Feer 1879: 304; Speyer 1902-1909: II. XXII. 

4 See T. 192 (iv) 40c19-41b3 (juan 4); tr. Willemen 2009: 153-155. The Chinese version agrees closely with 
the Tibetan (D 4156, skyes rabs, Ge 76a7—78al; P 5656, mdo ’grel, Ne 92a8—94a5; tr. Johnston 1984 [1936]: III. 
60-63, verses 37-65), which was translated independently from Sanskrit. According to Sengyou {i #4i (T. 2145 
[Ix] 12a25 [judn 2}), the translator of the Fé sudxing zan Hi FT{T iH in five fascicles (T. 192) is Baoyun #22, 
not Tan Wichén 22 fi (‘Dharmaksema). Ominami (2002: 139-145) supports Séngyou’s attribution of T. 192 
to Baoyun. 

*>- See T. 211 (iv) 596a5—b2 (juan 3); paraphrased in Beal 1878: 121-123; Lamotte 1944-80: IV. 1773; see 
also Japanese translations in Tanabe 2000: 142-145; Kamitsuka et al. 2001: II. 43-47. According to Séngyou {# 
fi (T. 2145 [lv] 10a1—3 [judn 2]), T. 211 was translated by Faju Ys and Fali #42 in 290-311 CE. Brough 
(1962: 38) notes that T. 211 is a selection of verses taken from T. 210 (an earlier Chinese translation of the 
Dharmapada), “together with explanatory stories, and is thus similar to a somewhat condensed Dhammapada 
Atthakatha.” Mizuno (1981: 341-355) convincingly argues that T. 211 is not a pure translation of an Indic text 
but contains episodes added or changed by the translators in China; see also Enomoto Fumio’s remarks in 
Kamitsuka et al. 2001: Il. 275-282. As for the present story of Ajatasatru, Mizuno (1981: 351) suggests that it is 
difficult to determine whether it was translated from an Indic original or composed in China. The story has no 
parallel in the Pali Dhammapadatthakatha. 

’ See the Chinese version at T. 1448 (xxiv) 19c2—20c20 (juan 5); the Tibetan version at D 1, ‘dul ba, Kha 

13a6—17a6; S 1, ‘dul ba, Ka 454a4—kha 7a2 (summarized in Panglung 1981: 20-21; see a Japanese translation 
by Yao 2013: 81-86). No Sanskrit version of this part of the Bhaisajyavastu has been identified. 
2° Te 405 (11) 726a6—16 ~ 726a29-b8 (juan 32); tr. Wu 2014: 157. 
8 The prophecy appears at T. 508 (xiv) 776a4-c17. In EAc 38.11 and T. 508, prophecies of Ajatasatru appear 
within the Vaisalt plague legend. Yet another Chinese text titled Puisd bénxing jing WEASTT RE (“Scripture on 
the Bodhisattva’s Former Deeds,” T. 155) also predicts AjataSatru’s future lives and places the prediction within 
the Vaisalt plague legend, but without mentioning his pratyekabuddhahood (see T. 155 [iii] 116a9-117b20 [juan 
zhong)). 
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Pallava 45 Ajatasatrupitrdrohavadana (“Story of Ajatasatru’s Malice toward His 
Father”) of Ksemendra’s Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata” 


Subcycle V_ |Prophecies of Ajatasatru’s Future Rebirths and Eventual Buddhahood 


Chapter 11 of the Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana preserved in two Chinese 
translations (T. 626 and T. 627), one Tibetan translation (D 216 / P 882 /S 223), 
and one fragmentary Sanskrit version (Harrison and Hartmann 2000a)*” 


Ashéshiwang shoujué jing bel Fal tt FE B2 2k (“Scripture on the Prediction of 
King Ajatasatru’s [Future Buddhahood],” T. 509)! 


Ashéshiwang shouji pin Wel Fel tH E32 Gd i, (“Chapter on King Ajatagatru’s 
Receiving of a Prophecy [of His Future Buddhahood]’’) of the Shouhu guojiézhu 
tudluoni jing Fie FL BE MEER (“Scripture on the Dharani for Safeguarding 
State Rulers,” T. 997)” 


In addition, it might be worth mentioning that the Rgya gar chos ’byung (“History of 
Buddhism in India”) completed by the Tibetan scholar Taranatha in 1608 CE speaks of 
Ajatasatru’s future attainment of stream-entry. Taranatha’s account runs as follows:* 


In this way Ananda guarded teachings for forty years. In the next year King Ajatasatru also passed 
away. Having been reborn in hell for a short while, after dying from there, he was reborn in 
heaven. [There] hearing the Dharma from the noble Sanavasin/Sanakavasin, he attained the status 
of a stream-enterer (rgyun du zhugs pa, srotapanna). Thus it was said. 


As far as I am aware, this is the only account of Ajatasatru’s future rebirths that relates him to 
Sanavasin/Sanakavasin (also called Sanavasa or Sanavasika), the Buddhist patriarch who is 
said to have received the mastery of the Dharma from Ananda and then passed it on to 
Upagupta.** Taranatha’s account is likely based on an earlier source (or sources). But since he 


°° See Das and Vidyabhtisana (1888-1918: I. 1070-1087), based on a bilingual blockprint containing both the 
Sanskrit text (in Tibetan script) and the Tibetan translation. The Sanskrit text was reproduced in Vaidya (1959: 
280-284). See also text-critical remarks by de Jong (1979: 27-35), based on the Das-Vidyabhisana edition, two 
Cambridge manuscripts (Add. 913 and Add. 1306), and the Tibetan translation in Peking Tanjur. 

30. For the Chinese versions, see T. 626 (xv) 404a14—cl0 (udn xia) [tr. Sadakata 1989: 158-164]; T. 627 (xv) 
425b28—-426a24 (juan xia). For the Sanskrit version (in fragmentary form) and a translation of the Tibetan 
counterpart (D 216, Tsha 260b5—262b4; S 223, Za 338b1—341b3; P 882, Tsu 272b3—274b6), see Harrison and 
Hartmann 2000: 204-212. The chapter divisions are taken from Dharmaraksa’s Chinese version (T. 627), and 
not found in any other version of the text. 

For a Japanese translation of T. 509, see Sadakata 1986: 151-159. 

32. T. 997 (xix) 571c16—574024 (judn 10). 

33. T translate from the Tibetan text edited by Schiefner (1868: 7.6-9 = TBRC W12434, 12.17-13.2): de ltar na 
kun dga’ bos lo bzhi bcur bstan pa bskyangs | de’i phyi lo rgyal po ma skyes dgra yang ’das te | yud tsam dmyal 
bar skyes nas | de las shi ‘phos nas thar skyes te | ‘phags pa sha na’i gos can la chos nyan pas rgyun du zhugs 
pa thob par grags so | Translated also in Schiefner 1869: 9-10; Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1990 (1970): 25. 
The closing expression grags so indicates the hearsay nature of this account. 

On Sanavasin/Sanakavasin as one of the five “masters of the Dharma” (dharmdcaryas, including 
Mahakasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika, Sanakavasin and Upagupta) who are said to have successively preserved 
and transmitted Sakyamuni Buddha’s teachings, see Strong 1992: 66-67. Interestingly, a fragment of an old 
Uigur text called dtiig (“annals”) narrates the happenings after the Buddha’s nirvana as follows: when Ananda 
sustained the Buddha’s teachings within the Samgha, AjataSatru supported the Buddha’s teachings outside the 
Samgha; after Ananda entered nirvana, AjataSatru was reborn in heaven; during the reign of Ajatagatru’s son 
Udayin, while Sanavasa sustained the Buddha’s teachings within the Samgha, Udayin supported the Buddha’s 
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does not indicate what source was used here, it is unclear whether this account has an Indian 
origin. 


3. An Overview of Non-Narrative Sources on the Salvation of Ajatasatru 


A number of Buddhist texts present Ajatasatru’s future destiny (or more precisely, his descent 
into hell and subsequent release from it) not as part of a story, but as part of doctrinal or 
scholastic argumentation. For instance, the “Abhidharma-mahdavibhdsd translated by 
Xuanzang K% 48 (602-664) gives five explanations of Ajatasatru’s rootless faith immediately 
after an exposition of the notion of “serenity based on a realization [of the Buddhist Truths]” 
(Chin. zhéngjing #14", Skt. “avetyaprasdada).** The fifth explanation reads:*° 


Furthermore, the faith attained by King Ajatasatru does not exempt him from falling into the evil 
destiny [i.e., hell], and is therefore called “rootless.” After his death he temporarily fell into hell 
and, after undergoing a little bit of suffering there, he will be reborn in heaven. 


The last sentence of the short passage above, which speaks of Ajatasatru’s mild suffering in 
hell, his release from hell, and his ensuing rebirth in heaven, has no parallel in 
Buddhavarman’s Chinese translation of the “Abhidharma-vibhasda.”’ Regarding this sentence, 
there are two possibilities: First, it could have originally belonged to the Indic text of the 
“Abhidharma-mahdavibhasaé from which Xudnzang translated. Second, it could have been 
added as an explanatory gloss by Xuanzang (or by someone else) based on a certain Buddhist 
source about Ajatasatru known to him. In either case it is likely that this sentence ultimately 
derives from an Indic origin, since a similar (though much more elaborated) prophecy is 
found in the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese versions of the “Ajdtasatrukaukrtyavinodana, 
which describes AjataSatru’s brief stay in hell, his feeling of no pain while staying there, and 
his ascent to heaven after emerging from hell.** 

Another Buddhist text that speaks of AjataSatru’s rebirth in hell as part of doctrinal 
exegesis is the anonymous Sapddud pini piposha WEES PASE BEY ( Sarvastivadavinaya- 
vibhasd, T. 1440) translated perhaps in the Qin 48 period (351-431). This text is a detailed 
commentary on the Shisdng lii [iif (T. 1435), the Chinese translation of the Sarvastivada 
Vinaya. In the “Sarvastivadavinayavibhdsad we find the following passage explaining the 
salvific power of the Three Jewels (the Buddha, the Dharma and the Samgha):”° 


teachings outside the Samgha (see Zhang and Zieme 2013: 405-406; Zieme 2014: 402-404). This Uigur text 
highlights the parallelism between the Samgha and the state in terms of their roles in preserving the Buddha’s 
Dharma. Since it associates Ajatasatru with Ananda, and Ajatasatru’s son Udayin with Sanavasa, it still differs 
from Taranatha’s account. 
3°. For the five explanations of Ajatasatru’s rootless faith, see T. 1545 (xxvii) 536b9—25 (juan 103), translated 
and discussed in Wu 2016: 121-130. 
36 -T. 1545 (xxvii) 536b23—25 (judn 103): HER, AALS EAT RA LE, CEL, UE TK 
Mosk, Seder, FER. 
37. Buddhavarman’s translation only says, “although [Ajatasatru] has such faith, he is not exempted from the 
ie regs and therefore [his] faith is called ‘rootless’” (T. 1546 [xxviii] 387b19 [juan 54]: HEA Ufa, 2h6e 
i A, WG EAMG). 

‘See Harrison and Hartmann 2000: 204—206. 
*- On the date of the translation of T. 1440, see Hirakawa 1960: 259-260; Funayama 1998: 280; 2006: 44. 
“T1440 (xiii) 505b9-16 (judn 1): IE : AASB, WEAR AER. HESSEN EER. areola 
Be? AA: PSHE SK, DNA, Sti, RARE. Awe WMA, BLUE, L 
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Question: If one commits an enormous crime, even the Buddha cannot save him. If one commits 
no crime, he would not need the Buddha to save him. Why is it said that the Three Jewels are 
capable of salvation and protection? 

Answer: Although Devadatta took refuge in the Three Jewels, his heart was insincere. He was 
dissatisfied with the three refuges, always hankering for worldly profit and fame. He claimed 
himself to be an omniscient one, competing against the Buddha. For these reasons, even though 
the Three Jewels have great power, they cannot save him. As for King Ajatasatru, although he had 
committed an dnantarya crime and was supposed to enter the Avici hell,*' due to his sincere mind 
toward the Buddha, his crime leading to Avici was eliminated, and he entered the Black-String 
(Kalasitra) hell. [There] his weighty crime became extinguished within a period as long as seven 
days in the human world. This is called the salvific and protective power of the Three Jewels. 


This passage contrasts the savable Ajatasatru with the unsavable Devadatta. It highlights the 
extent to which the karmic consequence of AjataSatru’s patricide can be mitigated through 
cultivating a sincere mind toward the Buddha. The punishment in the K4lasititra or “Black- 
String” hell is certainly less severe than the punishment in Avici. In Buddhist traditions, 
KaAlasitra is either listed among the eight great hot hells (mahdnarakas, including Samjiva, 
Kalasiitra, Samghata, Raurava, Maharaurava, Tapana, Pratapana and Mahavici),” or belongs 
to a group of five hells (Samjiva, Kalasiitra, Samghata, Raurava and Avici).” The Mahdvastu 
contains a detailed depiction of torments in the KAlasitra hell,“* and explains that the hell is 
so named because hell-beings there are cut to pieces with black strings.** Some scholars have 
pointed out that those who lack respect for their parents tend to fall into the K4@lasiitra hell.” 


reli, =TRAAA, BAER, ABATE, MEA WESEIE A Bal dik, Diabuc al, PBA ER, A 
AER, SAP GA, HEB, can = 2 kw 7th. This passage is reproduced verbatim in the 
Dafangbian fo baoén jing KANEDA (“Scripture on the Great Skilful Means of the Buddha’s Repayment 
of Kindness’’), cf. T. 156 (iii) 156b19—27 (juan 6). As already noted by Naito (1955), T. 156 is not a translation 
of any Indic text, but a compilation made through recycling existing Chinese Buddhist scriptures. Recently 
Funayama (2016) has convincingly argued that T. 156 was most likely compiled in China during the 5th century 
CE, and that it consists of excerpts taken from more than ten Chinese Buddhist texts (including, inter alia, T. 
1440). On T. 156, see also Funayama 2002: 15; 2014: 138-139; Schaik and Galambos 2011: 113-115. 

“Not all Buddhist traditions agree that AjataSatru’s patricide leads him to the Avici hell. For instance, 
Buddhaghosa (Sv 237,32—238,4) shows that Ajatasattu will be reborn in the hell of copper pot (lohakumbhi). 
Silk (2007: 254 n. 2) observes that according to the AKBh and the “Abhidharma-Mahavibhdsa (T. 1545), “sins 
other than the creation of a schism in the monastic community do not necessarily result in rebirth in the worst of 
the hells, Avici, ..., although they might.” 

“See AKBh ad III.58 (tr. Yamaguchi and Funahashi 1955: 382; see also La Vallée Poussin 1923-1931: 
11.149); Feer 1892: 191-196; Kirfel 1920: 201-206; Sadakata 1997 (1973): 48. 

®- Mvu 1 42.16-17, 53.13-14, 337.5; Tournier 2017: 434 (text), 486 (tr.). 

“ Myvu I 12.15-13.10 (tr. Leumann and Shiraishi 1988 [1952]: 30-31), I 17.8-20.11 (tr. Leumann and 
Shiraishi 1988 [1952]: 35-39). 

® Mvu I 20.11-12: kenedam kalasitram | tatra nairayikan nirayapala ardravrkse va varjetva 
kalastitravasena taksanti tenaisa kalasiitranirayo yathakartavyo || My translation: “Why is it [called] ‘Black- 
String’? There hell-guards, having impaled hell-beings on verdant trees (cf. BHSD, 471, s.v. varjayati; or, 
having hewed them like verdant trees [cf. Leumann and Shiraishi 1988 (1952): 39]), cut them by means of black 
strings. For this reason, it is named “Black-String Hell’, just as it should be described.” Moreover, Mus (1939: 
79) explains the torture instrument kdlasitra as “un cordeau de charpentier, noirci avec du charbon, du goudron, 


” 


“6 For instance, Feer (1892: 192) says: “II dit que ce lieu est réservé a ceux qui ont manqué de respect a leurs 


pére et mére, au Buddha et a la confrérie”; see also Kirfel (1920 : 202): “Diese Hdlle ist bestimmt fur Liigner, 
schlechte Sdhne, schlechte Frauen usw.” For occurrences of the Kalastitra hell in Brahmanical literature, see 
Kirfel 1920: 149-171. According to the Bhagavata Purana (5.26.14), a killer of a brahmin falls into K4lasiitra 
(see Jacobsen 2009: 391). The Manava Dharmasastra mentions Kalasttra twice: at 3.248 it says that if one, 
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According to a careful study by Funayama Toru, T. 1440 is not a pure translation, but “a 
mixture of a translation of an Indic text, which constitutes the greater part, and a certain 
amount of exegetical elements” that were interpolated by the translator in order to help a 
Chinese audience understand the text.*” So far I have not found any Sanskrit, Pali or Tibetan 
parallel to the statement above concerning AjataSatru’s rebirth in the Kalastitra hell and the 
exhaustion of his evil karma within seven days. Given the Sino-Indian hybrid nature of T. 
1440, unless we find an Indic parallel to this statement, it would be difficult to determine 
whether it reflects a genuine Indic conception of Ajatasatru’s experience in hell. 

Furthermore, the Karmavibhanga (“Classification of Acts”) uses AjataSatru’s present life 
and his next birth to illustrate a type of act that results in an immediate release from hell. The 
Sanskrit version of the text reads:* 


Among these [1.e., the acts enumerated earlier in the text], what is the act, being affected by which 
a person passes away immediately upon being reborn in hells?” It is replied: 

Someone here [i.e., in this world] has done a deed leading to hell, and has accumulated such a 
deed. Having done it, he feels distressed, ashamed, repentant,” and disgusted [by his own deed]. 


He declares it, confesses it, [and] makes it public. He attains restraint in the future.*! He never 


after eating an ancestral offering, gives his leftovers to a Sudra, that one falls into Kalasiitra (Olivelle 2005: 121 
[tr.], 494.10 [text]); at 4.88 Kalastitra is listed as one of the hells to which a person goes, who accepts a gift from 
a greedy king deviating from the Law (Olivelle 2005: 128 [tr.], 521.8 [text]). 

‘7 See Funayama 2006: 45. On T. 1440, see also Funayama 1998: 280-285; 2002: 20-21; 2006: 4446. 
 Lévi 1932: 49.14-50.2, §29; Kudo 2004: 84-87 (MS[A]25v3—26r4, MS[B]14v6— 1514): tatra' katamat 
karma yena samanvagatah pudgalo narakesiipapannamatra eva cyavati. ucyate.’ ihaikatyena’ narakiyam karma 
krtam bhavaty upacitam ca.* sa tat krtvastiryati.’ jihriyati.’ vigarhati.’ vijugupsati. dcaste. desayati. 
vyaktikaroti.’ ayatyam samvaram dpadyate. na punah kurute.’ sacen'® narakesiipapadyate upapannamatra eva'' 
cyavati. yatha'? rajajatasatruh. tena devadattasahadyendnantaryakarma krtam. pitrvadhah samghabhedah 
dhanapalamoksanam_ Ssilayantramoksanam devadattasyadesena tasmdd avicinarakagamanam” Ssrutva tena 
samvignena bhagavati cittam prasdditam. sramanyaphalasitre ‘tyayadesanam' krtam.'° pratisamdadhati'® 
kusalamilani. tena maranakdle cittam'’ prasdditam. asthibhir api'® buddham’ bhagavantam saranam 
gacchami. sa upapannamatra eva cyavati. idam karma yena samanvagatah pudgalo narakesipapannamatra 
eva” cyavati. 

1) MS[A] omits tatra 2) MS[B] omits ucyate 3) MS[A]: ihaikatyaina 4) MS[B] omits ca 5) MS[A]: krtva Grttiyati; MS[B]: sa 
tam krtva artttyati (on astiryati, see Karashima, Fukita and Kudo 1999: 99-101) 6) MS[A]: jihriyate; MS[B]: jehrivati (ibid.: 101— 
103) 7) MS[A] omits vigarhati; MS[B]: vitarati (Lévi 1932: 49 n.4) or vibharati (Kudo 2004: 85) 8) MS[B]: vyantikaroti 9) 
MS[B]: kurate (scribal error) 10) MS[A]: sa; MS[B]: sacet 11) MS[A] omits eva 12) MS[A] adds sa 13) MS[A]: 
devadattasyavijigamanam instead of devadattasyddesena tasmad avicinarakagamanam 14) MS[A]: °desana 15) MS[A] omits 
krtam 16) MS[A]: pratisandadhani (scribal error) 17) MS[A]: citta 18) MS[A): asthibhir iti instead of asthibhir api 19) MS[B] 
omits buddham 20) MS[A] omits eva 

For previous studies, see Lévi 1932: 122-123, §XXIX (French translation); Namikawa 1984: 60-62; Kudo 
2004: 250, Note 22 (annotation); 2009: 141 (Japanese paraphrase). For a parallel in the Tocharian 
Karmavibhanga, see Lévi 1933: 86-87 (ed.), 100 (tr.); Sieg 1938: 11-12 (remarks on Lévi’s ed.); Pinault 2007: 
209-212 (revised ed.). 

1 follow Lévi (1932: 122), who translated samanvagata (literally “furnished, endowed”) as “affecté”’. 

°° | translate vitarati as “he feels repentant”. Of the two Sanskrit manuscripts (A&B) on which Lévi’s edition 
is based, MS[B] reads vitarati (Lévi 1932: 49 n. 4) or vibharati (Kudo 2004: 85), whereas MS[A] omits the 
word. Based on the Tibetan translation smod pa (“to blame”), Lévi (1932: 47 n. 8) gives the reading vigarhati. 
However, according to de Jong (1960: 66), it is unnecessary to change vitarati into vigarhati, and the Tibetan 
smod pa in fact represents vijugupsati (or jugupsate). De Jong further points out that the Tibetan translation of 
the phrase in question, ngo tsha bar ’dzin la ’gyod cing smod pa (D 338, mdo sde, Sa 282b4 = Lévi 1932: 
191.23), indicates ‘jihriyati vitarati vijugupsati (or jugupsate), where Tib. ’gyod (“to regret, to repent”) suggests 
vitarati. 
| Here samvara (“restraint”) may refer to the threefold restraint: kayasamvara (“restraint of body”), 
vaksamvara (“restraint of speech”), and manahsamvara (“restraint of mind”). On the threefold restraint, see 
AKBh ad IV.18a (Pradhan 1967: 208.21—22); tr. Funahashi 1987: 137; see also La Vallée Poussin 1923-31: ii1. 
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commits it again. If he is reborn in hells, immediately upon being reborn, he passes away. 

It is just like King Ajatasatru. In the company of Devadatta, he committed an dnantarya 
crime.” Under the advice of Devadatta, he killed his own father, splitting the monastic 
community, releasing [the elephant] Dhanapala [to attack the Buddha], and releasing a rock- 
device [to kill the Buddha]. Having heard the [fate of] going into the Avici hell as a result of this 
[i.e., patricide],” being terrified, he cultivated a serene and faithful mind (cittam prasdditam) 
toward the Blessed One.™ In the Scripture on the Fruits of the Ascetic Life, he confessed his 
transgression. He made connection again to the wholesome roots. At the moment of death, he 
cultivated a serene and faithful mind, thinking, “Even with my bones I go to the Buddha, the 
Blessed One, for refuge!” Immediately upon being reborn [in hell], he passed away. 

Such is the act, being affected by which a person passes away immediately upon being reborn 
in hells.” 


The Karmavibhanga claims that Ajatasatru not only commits patricide, but also splits the 
Buddhist monastic community and casts down a rock to kill the Buddha, whereas a more 
common (and better known) story tradition holds that Devadatta alone takes responsibility for 
the latter two crimes. In examining what kind of individual is qualified to motivate a schism, 
Silk observes that according to Buddhist legal and scholastic literature, the instigation of a 
schism “must be brought about by a legitimate, and indeed respected and honorable, member 
of the community in question,” not by a layman, a nun, or any other.*° Thus, legally speaking, 
it is impossible for AjataSatru to play any direct role in splitting the Buddhist monastic 
community. As far as I am aware, the Karmavibhanga seems to be the only text claiming that 
AjataSatru is responsible for splitting the Buddhist monastic community and hurling down a 
rock to kill the Buddha. Furthermore, the Karmavibhanga shows that despite his patricide 
and his involvement in the attempts on the Buddha’s life, Ajatasatru is almost totally 
exempted from infernal punishment, insofar as, although he still goes to Avici, he 
immediately passes away upon being reborn there. The act (or rather, series of acts) leading 
to his immediate release from the hell includes his confession of misdeeds, his reconnection 


52 [based on Saeki 1887: 592]. 

°° Lévi’s translation “En compagnie de Devadatta, il avait commis ces péchés capitaux” (1932: 122) seems to 
be problematic. The text reads devadattasahayenanantaryakarma krtam, clearly referring to only one Gnantarya 
crime. 

oe According to Kudo (2004: 86-87), MS[B] reads tasmdad avicinarakagamanam srutva, while MS[A] reads 
devadattasyavijigamanam srutva (“having heard Devadatta’s going into Avici”). The Tibetan version (D 338, 
mdo sde, sa 282b6 = Lévi 1932: 191.28) reads: las des mnar med pa’i sems can dmyal bar ’gro bar thos nas 
(“having heard the going into the Avici hell because of this deed”), which agrees with MS[B]. 

The word prasddita is the past passive participle of the causative of pra-\sad. The nominalized causative of 
pra-Nsad is prasGda. Gethin (1992: 112) notes that pasdda (Pali equivalent to Skt. prasdda) “conveys at the 
same time notions of a state of mental composure, serenity, clarity or purity, and trust; it is almost impossible to 
translate effectively.” In Hindu religious contexts, prasadda has an entirely different meaning, since it 
“commonly refers to materials that have been ‘tasted’ by the gods and returned to devotees for consumption” 
(Pinkney 2014: 103). 
°° ‘There is another short account about Ajatasatru in the Sanskrit Karmavibhanga, according to which he 
suffers intense headache due to the lingering effects of the remnant of his bad karma. It reads (Lévi 1932: 56.9— 
10, §XXXII; Kudo 2004: 108-109): yatha rajajatasatrur aparipurna (MS[A], [B]: °pirnna) eva nairayikayuh- 
pramane (MSJ[B]: °yika-m-ayuspramane tatas) cyutah | abandhyatvat (MS[A]: °tvdc ca) karmanam kadacid 
ativa Siroruja bhavati | “It is just like King Ajatasatru, who died even when his lifespan in hell was not 
completed. Because his acts were not barren [1.e., still yielding karmic effects], sometimes he felt intense 
headache”; also tr. in Lévi 1932: 128; Kudo 2009: 141. See the Tibetan counterpart at D 338, mdo sde, Sa 
285b5-—6; P 1005, mdo sna tshogs, Shu 296a8-b1. No parallel is found in Chinese. 
°© Silk 2007: 259-260. 
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to wholesome roots, and his continual cultivation of a pious and serene mind toward the 
Buddha up to the moment of his death. Thus the Karmavibhanga lays emphasis on the 
efficacy of confession, moral restraint and pious mental status in mitigating the consequences 
of bad karma. Granoff has amply shown that the importance of the moment of death and the 
deathbed thought in determining one’s next birth is widely emphasized by Buddhists, Jainas 
and Hindus alike.*’ All three Indian religions see the moment of death as “the deciding 
moment in the salvational history of the individual”,® and all agree that a proper mental state 
at death is essential in securing a good rebirth. Despite such shared beliefs, Buddhists and 
Jainas hold different views on whether a positive mindset at the moment of death can 
substantially reduce the effects of bad karma. The present case of AjataSatru shows that a 
positive deathbed mental status can lead to an extreme reduction of one’s lifespan in hell, 
whereas in Jaina tradition such reduction would be impossible.” 

The corresponding passage in the Las rnam par ’byed pa (D 338 / P 1005), the Tibetan 
translation of the Karmavibhanga, curiously incorporates a verse between Ayjatasatru’s pre- 
death statement and the concluding sentence. The Tibetan translation reads: 


(...) He accumulated wholesome roots, and at the moment of death, he proclaimed, “Even when I 
become bones, I go to the Buddha for refuge!” As it is said, 

“When one commits extremely terrible crimes, 

although they [= the crimes] can be diminished through self-reproach, thorough confession and 
undertaking restraint, 

it cannot be said that they totally vanish.” 

Such is the act, being possessed of which a person passes away immediately upon being reborn in 
hell. 


The verse in question, while admitting the salvific value of self-reproach, confession and 
moral restraint, stresses that even these positive actions cannot eradicate one’s crimes. In the 
present context, this verse may serve to explain why Ajatasatru has to fall into hell anyway, 
even though his lifespan in hell is extremely shortened. I have not identified the textual 
source of this verse. In any event, we can be sure that the Tibetan version was translated from 
an Indic recension of the Karmavibhanga different from the Sanskrit version quoted above 
(or more precisely, the Sanskrit manuscripts edited by Sylvain Lévi and Noriyuki Kudo). 


°7 See Granoff 2007. According to Edgerton (1926-1927), the belief that the moment of death has a decisive 


importance for the post-mortem fate of the dying person is found not only in Indian religions, but also in 
Christianity and Judaism. He argues that this belief was originally separated from the doctrine of karma (ibid.: 
21). 
°S Granoff 2007: 73. 

According to Jaina karma theory, the nadraka-dyus sthiti (duration of one’s lifespan in hell) can never be 
shorter than ten thousand years, that is, the minimum duration in the first hell (see Umasvati’s 
Tattvarthadhigamasitra 3.6 and 4.44 [tr. Jacobi 1906: 311, 324]; Wiley 2003: 351). 

°° D 338, mdo sde, Sa 282b6—-283a1; P 1005, mdo sna tshogs, Shu 293a6-8 (see also Lévi 1932: 191.31-37 
[cited from Narthang Kanjur 323]): (...) dge ba’i rtsa ba bsags pa dang tshe ‘pho kar rus pa yan cad kyang 
sangs rgyas la skyabs su mchi’o zhes gsol ba Ita bu ste | de skad du | shin tu (P: du) mi bzad (P: zad) las rnams 
byas pa ni || bdag la smod dang rab tu bshags pa dang || sdom par byed pas de dag srabs ’gyur gyis || shin tu 
(P: du) rtsa nas phyin ces mi smra’o || zhes gsungs pa Ita bu ste | las de Ita bu dang Idan na gang zag sems can 
dmyal bar skyes ma thag tu tshe ‘pho bar ’gyur ba’o | Translated into Japanese in Namikawa 1984: 60. The 
Tibetan version of the “Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha only mentions Ajatasatru’s name, without giving 
details on his actions (D 339, mdo sde, Sa 304a6—b2; P 1006, mdo sna tshogs, Shu 316a5—7; tr. Feer 1883: 265— 
266). 
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In two Chinese versions of the Karmavibhanga, namely, the Fo wei shoujid zhangzhé 
shud baoyé chabié jing th 3 WA wll Be 7 bt Se AR AE Till (“Scripture on the Buddha’s 
Explanation of the Differences of Karmic Retributions to the Householder Suka,” T. 80) 
translated in the Sui If§ dynasty (581-618), and the Fénbié shan’é bdoying jing 77 ill SEHK 
KE # (“Scripture on Distinguishing the [Karmic] Retributions for Good and Evil,” T. 81) 
translated in the late 10th century, we find the following two passages corresponding to the 
account quoted above from the Sanskrit Karmavibhanga:*' 


Passage | (from T. 80): 

Furthermore, there is an act which can make living beings who fall into hell temporarily enter and 
immediately get out. Suppose that some living being has committed an action leading to hell. 
Having done it, he becomes fearful. He gives rise to an ever-increasing faith, and generates a 
mental state of embarrassment and shame. He loathes and abandons [his misdeed], deeply 
repenting, and never commits it again. For example, King Ajatasatru, [due to] his patricide and 
other crimes, temporarily fell into hell, and was immediately released [from there]. Thereupon the 
World-Honoured One spoke a verse: 

“If a person commits a weighty crime, 

having done it, he deeply reproaches himself. 
He repents and never commits it again. 

This suffices to extirpate his root transgression.”” 

Passage 2 (from T. 81): 

Furthermore, what is the act, [being affected by which] a pudgala (“person’’), upon being reborn 
in hell, immediately dies? Here [in this world] a pudgala, having committed his misdeed [leading 
to hell], feels repentant, disgusted, and perturbed. He confesses, invalidates, eliminates, and keeps 
away from [his misdeed], saying, “Mental afflictions are sharp [and thus hurting] like spikes, in 
which one cannot take pleasure. I shall never commit it again.” For example, King Ajatasatru, 
having committed the crime of patricide, repented and confessed, “I have done an evil deed. I 
myself should bear the consequences.” He expressed remorse before the Buddha, and explained 
his prior offences. The Buddha took pity upon this king, making him examine the nature of his 
crimes as follows: they exist as illusions caused by certain conditions, completely beyond mental 
conception.” Thus this pudgala [AjataSatru], upon being reborn in hell, immediately dies. 


°!. There is no mention of Ajatasatru in the other four Chinese versions of the Karmavibhanga (T. 26 [170], T. 


78, T. 79, T. 755). On the extant Chinese versions of the Karmavibhanga, see Lévi 1932: 2-3, 14-19; Kudo 
2004: xx. 

%- T. 80 (i) 893c6—13: 1245 EBB IRAE EH AB, EP RPRADEHERSE, PER. BULB, 
ARCBUD, JACESERS, TR, BEE, AI BaF TECE, BOR TE a Astask, BISA. Axe, TH 
RAS Stl DE MEE, fPORRA TT. WEE Ria, REDO ASR, 

‘Here the Chinese #£4S23€ is most possibly a translation : *‘mulapatti (“fundamental transgression, cardinal 
sin”). The Akasagarbhasitra (“Scripture on the Womb of Space”) cited in Santideva’s 8th-century 
Siksasamuccaya lists five mildpattis of a consecrated ksatriya (Bendall 1897-1902: 59.10-60.8; tr. Bendall and 
Rouse 1922: 61-62). Of the five, the fourth concerns the committing of one of the five anantarya crimes 
(Bendall 1897-1902: 60.3-6). For a discussion on this Sanskrit passage from the Akasagarbhasitra, as well as 
its Chinese and Tibetan parallels, see Silk 2007: 257-259. 

ST. 81 (i) 898a20-27 (judn shang): BL HE, 0 TS fo Sh 2 BIB ee 2 AAT ESE AM HE PEK SE 
OC, Wa. it, BeBe. Bia, MR, RGR, eee: HIER, ABER, BORE, MIATA, PER 
SCHR, AER : “ARPES, MERA SS, AE, RUBIZE. BRA, ATBLELE : FERIA, 
TARA, HCE ASE A He ae HA, HIV Aik. The Chinese word [#J is a misprint of [J in the Taisho 
edition. I thank the late Professor Seishi Karashima for his valuable comments, which enabled me to better 
understand this passage (email 14 November 2016). 

®- Chin. #¢ XI AY A TT &. The expression * FY # may be a translation of “nopalabhyate or 
“anupalabhyamana (or its variant), which means “not being perceived [as true and real]” and implies, in the 
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These two Chinese passages focus primarily on the salvific efficacy of repentance and 
confession. Strikingly, the verse spoken by the Buddha in the Chinese version T. 80 claims 
that self-reproach, repentance and moral restraint have the power of eradicating one’s crimes, 
thus conveying an idea exactly opposite to what the Tibetan verse discussed above conveys.” 
It is hard to say to what extent T. 80 and the Tibetan version accurately reflect the contents of 
their Indic originals, but one thing is clear: their Indic originals were different from the 
Sanskrit version, which incorporates no verse at all while speaking about Ajatasatru. 

Yet another text that presents AjataSatru’s immediate release from hell in a non-narrative 
(or expository) context is the Zarkajvala (“Blaze of Reasoning’’) written by the 6th-century 
Indian scholar Bhaviveka (or Bhavya), a prose auto-commentary on his Madhyamakahrdaya- 
karika (“Verses on the Heart of the Middle Way”). In the fourth chapter of the Zarkajvala 
preserved in the Tibetan translation Dbu ma’i snying poi ’grel pa rtog ge ’bar ba (D 3856/ P 
5256), Bhaviveka uses AjataSatru’s experience in hell to argue that even the gravest of crimes 
can be uprooted without denying the law of karma. The text reads:® 


[Objection:] If evil can be completely eliminated, why is it taught, “not including the ripening of 
previous action”?® 

[Reply:] This statement refers to the experience of results in the personality-continuum (rgyud, 
“santdna) of people who are by nature blind, one-eyed, lame, maimed, dumb, deaf and so on, 
because the results of actions that have the nature of being in the state of ripening cannot be 
totally eliminated. When an action has been performed with an intention serving as its cause,” if 


present context, that Ajatasatru’s crimes do not really exist. Steinkellner (1992) notes that in early Buddhist 
canonical literature the term anupalabdhi (“non-perception”) does not directly mean non-existence, but only 
implies non-existence. This Chinese phrase is reminiscent of the story told in the AjKV, which, as Harrison 
(1993: 153-154) aptly summarizes it, “Mafijusri manages to convince Ajatasatru that since all dharmas are 
empty, wrong actions and the retribution they incur are also empty, and have no power to affect the mind that 
sees them for what they are.” In the present text the Buddha, instead of Mafijusri, makes Ajatasatru realize the 
empty, illusionary nature of his crimes. 
6° The Tibetan verse reads (D 338, mdo sde, Sa 282b7; P 1005, mdo sna tshogs, Shu 293a7; see also Lévi 
1932: 191.32—35): shin tu (P: du) mi bzad (P: zad) las rnams byas pa ni || bdag la smod dang rab tu bshags pa 
dang || sdom par byed pas de dag srabs ’gyur gyis || shin tu(P: du) rtsa nas phyin ces mi smra’o ||. 
oD 3856, dbu ma, Dza 185b1-6; P 5256, dbu ma, Dza 202a3-b1 (cited in Eckel 2008: 363): gal te sdig pa 
shin tu zad par ’gyur ba yin na |' ci’i phyir sngon gyi las kyi rnam par smin pa’ ni ma gtogs so zhes bstan ce na 
| dmus long dang |? mig gcig pa dang | zha bo dang | theng* po dang |° Ikugs® pa dang | ’on pa la sogs pa’i ngo 
bo nyid du gyur pa’i rgyud ’bras' bu nye bar longs spyod pa las dgongs nas bstan pa yin te | gang gi phyir rnam 
par smin pa’i gnas skabs kyi ngo bor gyur pa’i las rnams kyi ’bras bu ni yongs su zad par nus pa yod pa ma yin 
no || rgyur gyur pa’i sems pas mngon par ‘dus byas pa ni sems pa’i khyad par gzhan thob pa na® yongs su zad 
par ’gyur ba yin te | ji ltar sor mo’i phreng ba dang | ma skyes dgra dang | sva ka dang | pha’ gsod pa dang | 
mya ngan med pa la sogs pa dag la brten pa bzhin no || gal te ma skyes dgra dang | ma gsod pa dag la dge ba’i 
sems pa gzhan skyes pa yod bzhin du ci’i phyir las zad par ma gyur nas mnar med pa dag tu skyes she na |'° de’i 
las dang'' ’bras bu yid ches pa bskyed pa’i phyir mnar med pa la sogs par skye ba bstan pa yin gyi | las rnams 
lhag ma ma lus par ma zad pa ni ma yin te | dar gyi pho long brdabs pa las ‘phar ba bzhin du der skyes shing 
thar pa yin la | dmyal ba’i me’i phreng ba la sogs pas kvang reg pa ma yin te | de Itar sdig pa shin tu rtsa ba nas 
’byin par yang grub la | las la ’bras bu med pa yang ma yin no || 

1) Pomits shad 2) P: par 3) P omits shad 4) P: theng 5) P omits shad 6) P: klug 7) P: ’dras 8) P: ni 9) DP: phag 10) P omits shad 

11) Padds shad 
See also a translation in Eckel (2008: 184-185) and a discussion in Jenkins (2011: 320-322). I thank Professor 
Helmut Tauscher for his valuable comments on my draft translation of this passage (personal communication). 

According to Skilling (1992: 148-149 [cited in Eckel 2008: 184 n. 320]), the Sanskrit original of this quote 
was probably the stock phrase varjayitva pauranam karmavipakam. 
®- Eckel (2008: 185) translates rgyur gyur pa’i sems pas as “by thought that is still in its causal state.” 
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[subsequently] another distinctive intention is attained, [then the aforesaid action] can be totally 
eliminated, as in the cases of Angulimala, Ajatasatru, who killed his own father,”” Asoka, etc. 

[Objection:] If Ajatasatru and a matricide generated other wholesome intentions, why were they 
reborn in Avici, with their [evil] actions not being eliminated?”! 

[Reply:] It is taught that they were reborn in Avici and so forth, in order to generate confidence 
(vid ches pa, ‘sampratyaya) in action and result (i.e., in the law of karma), but it is not the case 
that their actions were not eliminated without remainder. Just as a silk ball is beaten down” and 
then bounces up, similarly they were reborn there [in Avici] and then released. They were not 
even touched by the row of flames of hell and etc. In this way, while evil becomes uprooted, it is 
not karmically fruitless. 


According to Bhaviveka, the great evils done by AjataSatru, the serial-killer Angulimala, and 
the cruel king Asoka, were completely eliminated as a result of their subsequently forming 
wholesome intentions. As Eckel has pointed out, here Bhaviveka describes the mechanism of 
conversion, showing that a positive intention (i.e., “another distinctive intention” [sems pa’i 
khyad par gzhan|] stated in the passage above) arises and replaces the preceding negative 
intention.” In the case of Ajatasatru, although he was reborn in Avici, he was not touched by 
the flames of hell and thus underwent minimal suffering. Bhaviveka compares Ajatasatru’s 
descent into and ascent from hell to a silk ball’s falling down and bouncing up. This 
comparison indicates that his stay in hell was extremely short.” The use of the metaphor of a 
bouncing ball to characterize Ajatasatru’s next birth in hell is also seen in some other Tibetan 
or Chinese Buddhist texts. For instance, the 6th-century Indian Yogacara scholar Sthiramati’s 
sub-commentary on the Mahdyandsitralamkara, namely the “Satrdlamkaravrttibhdsya extant 
in Tibetan, speaks of a similar metaphor as follows:” 


Furthermore, because of the power of his lineage [1.e., bodhisattva-gotra], even [a bodhisattva] 
who has committed the five Gnantarya crimes experiences the suffering of a hell-being only as 
little [with regard to length] as it takes for a silk ball to bounce back, just like King Ajatasatru. 


However, it seems to me that the Tibetan text refers to an “action after having intended”, i.e., a bodily or verbal 
action resulting from intention (cetand). See AKBh ad IV.1c (Pradhan 1967: 192.9): sutra uktam dve karmani 
cetana karma cetayitva ceti | yat tac cetayitva cetanakrtam ca tat | “It is said in the Scripture, ‘There are two 
types of action: intention, and the action after having intended. The action after having intended is that which is 
produced by an intention”; see also La Vallée Poussin 1923-1931: II.1—2; Funahashi 1987: 2. 

1 T follow Eckel (2008: 185 n. 322), who emends phag gsod pa (“pig-killer’) into pha gsod pa (‘“father- 
killer”). 

1. Eckel (2008: 185 n. 323) renders ma gsod pa as “one who was determined to kill his mother” and suggests 
that Angulimala is referred to here. But as far as I am aware, Angulimala’s rebirth in the Avici hell is not stated 
anywhere in Buddhist literature. A number of Buddhist texts inform us that he attained arhatship in this life (see 
DBPN, 39-41, s.v. Angulimala; DPPN, I. 22-23, s.v. Angulimala [Angulimalaka]). 

?- Tib. brdabs pa is the past tense form of rdeb pa (“to strike”; see TSD, vol.6, 2766, s.v. brdabs pa). 

™ Eckel 2008: 185 n. 321. 

In some Buddhist texts (for instance, T. 100 [ii] 423c21—23 [juan 7], T. 203 [iv] 449a4—7 [juan 1]) the 

metaphor of a bouncing ball, when used to describe one’s rebirth in hell or in heaven, serves to indicate the 
inevitable and immediate nature of such rebirth. 
TD 4034, sems tsam, Mi 46b1; P 5531, sems tsam, Mi 50b3-4: de yang dper na rgyal po ma skyes dgra Ita 
bu mtshams med pa Inga byas kyang rigs kyi mthus sems can dmyal ba’i sdug bsngal dar gyi pho long bsdabs 
(D: bsdams) pa tsam zhig myong ba Ita bu’o | Quoted also in Eckel (2008: 185 n. 324). Both bsdams in the 
Derge edition and bsdabs in the Peking edition seem to be scribal errors, and may be emended to brdabs, in 
light of the reading dar gyi pho long brdabs pa in the Tarkajvala (D 3856, Dza 185b5; P 5256, Dza 202a8). The 
‘Satralamkaravrttibhdsya is a commentary on the Sitralamkaravyakhya, which, in turn, is a commentary on the 
Mahayanasitralamkara. 1 thank Professor Jowita Kramer for her illuminating comment on this Tibetan 
sentence (email 22 January 2017). 
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In the Ashéshiwdng wen wiini jing bel Fal TH =e [Al wi (“Scripture on King Ajatasatru’s 
Inquiry into the Five Most Heinous Crimes”), the Buddha predicts that Ajatasatru, after 
finishing this life, “will fall into hell in a way similar to the bounce of a ball.”” In the Shouhu 
guojiézhi tudluoni jing “¥ #2 EL BE EVER (“Scripture on the Dharani for Safeguarding 
State Rulers”) the Buddha says to Ajatasatru:”” 


You have created evil karma, and are supposed to enter the great Avici hell to undergo suffering 
for one kalpa. Because you wisely confess [your crime] and repent, you will temporarily enter 
[the hell] and immediately get out. It is just as a strong man or woman hits a ball with his or her 
hand, and [the ball] temporarily touches the ground and immediately bounces up. When you 
finish your life there [i.e., in the Avici hell], you will be reborn in the Tusita Heaven, where you 
will meet the Compassionate Honourable One [i.e., Maitreya] and will receive from him a 
prophecy [of buddhahood]. 


This passage gives a vivid picture of the bounce of a ball, and makes it clear that Ajatasatru’s 
rebirth in hell is a very quick process. Given that both Bhaviveka’s Tarkajvala and 
Sthiramati’s “Sitrdlamkaravrttibhdsya use the metaphor of a bouncing ball to depict 
AjataSatru’s infernal experience, there can be little doubt that such a metaphor is of Indic 
origin. In the passage quoted above from the Zarkajvala Bhaviveka argues that the Buddha, 
for the sake of generating people’s confidence in the law of karma, taught that Ajatasatru was 
reborn in hell, but that in fact Ajatasatru’s evil karma had been totally eliminated. 
Interestingly, later in the Zarkajvala Bhaviveka makes a similar point when discussing 
negative karmic results (such as physical injuries and ailments) suffered by the Buddha. 
There he explains as follows: 


All these [negative results] are displayed [by the Buddha] with skill-in-means (thabs la mkhas pa, 
“updyakausalya) in order to discipline sentient beings. The Blessed One does not have even the 
slightest bit of [bad] karma... However, most sentient beings waste” karmic maturation, and the 
Tathagata teaches [that he experiences] karmic maturation in order to teach karmic maturation to 
those who have no confidence in karmic maturation. 


Thus in Bhaviveka’s view, just as the Buddha’s display of his foot being pierced by a thorn 
should not be taken as an indication that he still has bad karma, in a similar way, the 
Buddha’s teaching about Ajatasatru’s rebirth in Avici should not be taken to mean that 
Ajatasatru’s bad karma has not been eradicated. Rather, both the Buddha’s display of 
physical injuries and his teaching about AjataSatru’s infernal rebirth are only skill-in-means to 
convince sentient beings of the law of karma. 


76 T. 508 (xiv) 776a6: fi SR HWTRANI EM. 

™ T, 997 (xix) 574c17-20 (judn 10): (RES, CAR HR BST, HC Ee, A 
ft, WHS AF, RH, BRR, elias, ASHES K, DLR RS, HBA. 

78 1D 3856, dbu ma, Dza 186b2-3, 6; P 5256, dbu ma, Dza 203a7-8, 203b3—5 (quoted in Eckel 2008: 364-65): 
‘di dag thams cad ni thabs la mkhas pas sems can gdul bar mdzad pa’i phyir bstan pa yin gyi | bcom Idan ’das 
la ni ’phrin (D: phrin) las kyi cha shin tu phra ba yang mi mnga’ ste |...| ’on kyang sems can phal cher las kyi 
rnam par smin pa chud gson (P: son) pa dang | las kyi rnam par smin pa la yid mi ches pa de rnams la las kyi 
rnam par smin pa bstan par bya ba’i phyir de bzhin gshegs pas phrin las kyi rnam par smin pa bstan te | See 
also a translation in Eckel 2008: 187. For karmic explanations of the Buddha’s ailments and afflictions in his 
final life, see Lamotte 1976: 294-298; Strong 2012. 

Tib. chud gson pa literally means “to waste” (Zhang 1985: 815, s.v. chud gson pa; Jaschke 1881: 159, s.v. 
chud). Here it may well have the connotation of “to neglect, to be unaware of.” 
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4. Conclusion 


This article provides an overview of both narrative and non-narrative sources related to the 
salvation of the patricidal king AjataSatru in Indian Buddhist traditions. In terms of narrative 
sources, of the five subcycles of stories of the salvation of Ajatasatru outlined above in Table 
1, Subcycles I, IV and V are the most important. In Subcycle I, most versions and adaptations 
of the Sradmanyaphalasitra (except T. 22 and the story of Ajatagatru in the “Chapter on Pure 
Practice” of the Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra) present an overall balanced picture: on the one 
hand, Ajatasatru’s confession and taking refuge demonstrate the Buddha’s personal charisma 
and the great impact of his teaching; on the other hand, AjataSatru’s failure to make 
substantial spiritual progress during his visit to the Buddha indicates the inescapability of the 
karmic consequences of his patricide. The situation is rather different in Subcycles IV and V, 
which comprise respectively prophecies of his pratyekabuddhahood and prophecies of his 
buddhahood. Through granting ultimate awakening and liberation to this archetypal sinner, 
Buddhist authors of these prophecies illustrated the temporary nature of karmic obstacles to 
spiritual growth, the salvific power of the Buddha (or the bodhisattva Mafjusri in the case of 
the AjKV), the efficacy of the Buddhist Dharma, and the overwhelmingly positive nature of 
Buddhist soteriology. In terms of non-narrative (namely scholastic, expository or 
philosophical) sources, we have seen that the “Abhidharma-mahdvibhdsa (T. 1545), the 
“Sarvastivadavinayavibhdsa (T. 1440), the Karmavibhanga,® and at least two Mahayana 
commentarial works (the Zarkajvala and “Sitralamkaravrttibhasya) all speak, for one reason 
or another, about the mitigation or elimination of AjataSatru’s punishment in hell. These non- 
narrative sources suggest that besides Buddhist storytellers, some Buddhist philosophers in 
ancient India took the salvation of Ajatasatru seriously and exploited this theme in diverse 
ways for the sake of scholastic argumentation. 


Abbreviations 
All references to Pali texts are to the Pali Text Society editions, using the standard abbreviation system set up in 
Helmer Smith’s “Epilegomena” of CPD, vol. I, 5-15". 


AjKV "Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana 


KBh _ {P. Pradhan (ed.), Abhidharmakosabhasya of Vasubandhu. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
1967. 
Yh S. Speyer (ed.), Avadanagataka: A Century of Edifying Tales, Belonging to the Hindyana. 


Bibliotheca Buddhica III. St.-Pétersbourg: Commissionnaires de l’Académie Imperiale des 
Sciences, 1902-1909. 


ines Burmese Chattha Sangayana edition of Pali texts 


BHSD _ {Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. Il: Dictionary. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 


vs 

BS 

CPD V. Trenckner et al. (eds), A Critical Pali Dictionary. Copenhagen: Royal Danish Academy; Bristol: 
The Pali Text Society, 1924-2011. 


Bka’ ’gyur (sde dge par phud). 103 vols. Buddhist Digital Resource Center, TBRC W22084. Delhi: 
karmapae chodhey gyalwae sungrab partun khang, 1976-1979. 


se Regarding the sectarian affiliation of the Karmavibhanga, according to Kudo (2004: ix), the most dominant 


hypothesis has been that it belongs to the Vatstputriyas or, more likely, to the Sammittyas. 
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Chinese translation of the Dirghagama 


DBPN — [Akanuma Chizen 9p} 4%, Indo bukkyo koyii meishi jiten EA FEMA AH Gel FE YL [Dictionary of 
Proper Names in Indian Buddhism]. First published in 1931. Reprint: Kyoto: Hozokan. 1967. 


DPPN |G. P. Malalasekera (ed.), Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 2 vols. London: The Pali Text Society, 


1937-1938. 


Chinese translation of the Ekottarikagama 
Mahaparinirvana-mahasitra 


vu Emile Senart (ed.), Le Mahdvastu. Societe Asiatique, Collection d’Ouvrages Orientaux, Seconde 
Série. 3 vols. Paris: L’ Imprimerie Nationale, 1882—1897. 


The Tibetan Tripitaka: Peking Edition—Kept in the Library of the Otani University, Kyoto—Reprinted 
under the Supervision of the Otani University, Kyoto. 168 vols. Tokyo—Kyoto: Tibetan Tripitaka 
Research Institute, 1955-1961. 


po Bka’ ’gyur (stog pho brang bris ma). 109 vols. Buddhist Digital Research Center, TBRC W22083. 


Leh: Smanrtsis shesrig dpemzod, 1975-1980. 


SBhV Raniero Gnoli (ed.), The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabhedavastu, Being the 17th and Last 
Section of the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. 2 Parts. Roma: Is. M. E. O., 1977-1978. 


N) 

SHT Ernst Waldschmidt et al. (eds.), Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden, Teil 1-12. Wiesbaden/ 
Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag, 1965-2017. 

i 


Literatur der Sarvastivada-Schule, begonnen von E. Waldschmidt, hg. von H. Bechert, K. 


WTF |Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden und der kanonischen 
RGhrborn, J.-U. Hartmann, Bd. I ff., Géttingen 1973 ff. 


Taishé Shinshit Daizokyo KALA K aE 
T 


t 
translated; translation 


J. S. Negi (ed.), Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, 16 vols. Sarnath, Varanasi: Central Institute of Higher 


Tibetan Studies, 1993-2005. 
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